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NOTES  ON  BRECK  COAT  OF  ARMS,<1 


In  our  country  where  no  Coat  of  Arms  can  Ije  conferred,  but  one 
maybe  assumed  at  pleasure,  as  in  the  earliest  days  of  heraldry,  its 
only  real  value  is  that  the  one  used  is  inherited  fi-om  an  ancestor 
who  received  it  according  to  usage,  for  some  deed  of  valor  or  other 
meritorious  act;  a  coat  of  arms  so  derived  is  the  only  one  having  spe- 
cial interest  in  this  connection .  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no 
arms  were  conferred  upon  our  Puritan  ancestors  in  New  England, 
or  valued  by  them  as  an  inheritance  for  several  generations,  and  we 
must  go  back,  therefore,  to  the  English  records,  concerning  the  pro- 
genitors of  Edward  of  Dorchester  to  determine  our  inheritance  in 
regard  to  family  arms.  This  opens  a  difficult  field  of  inquiry,  and 
I  hope  it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  some  members  of  the  family 
to  obtain  further  information  on  this  subject  and  furnish  me  with 
it  that  I  may  be  able  to  complete  the  work  commenced  here.  All 
who  have  information  on  this  subject,  or  can  obtain  it;  are  kLnxIly 
requested  to  furnish  it  to  me  for  this  purpose. 

The  account  of  the  different  Coats  of  Arms  (numbered  1,  3,  3,  4 
and  5,  for  convenience  of  reference)  given  here  is  prefaced  with  a 
brief  summary,  etc.,  of  the  general  subject  for  the  convenience  of 
those  not  fully  informed.  The  history  of  each,  as  far  as  known  to 
me,  is  given  with  the  engraving. 

The  very  handsome  engravings  of  jSTos.  3,  3  and  4  were  made  for 
me  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Breck  (one  of  ours),  157  William  Street;  N.  Y., 
proprietor  of  the  "Electro  Light  Engraving  Co."  Mr.  Breck  took 
special  interest  in  having  the  best  of  work. 

SAM'L  BRECK. 
Omaha,  Nec, 

June  20,  1887. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  HERALDRY. 


The  Herald,  an  officer  of  great  honor,  was  one  whose  lUity  con- 
sisted in  the  regulation  of  armorial  bearings,  the  marshalling  of 
processions  and  the  superintendence  of  public  ceremonies.  His 
functions  included  the  bearing  of  messages  of  courtesy  or  defiance 
between  roj'al  or  knightly  personages;  the  superintending  and  reg- 
istry of  trials  bj'  battle,  tournaments,  etc.;  the  computation  of  the 
slain;  and  the  recording  of  valiant  acts  b.y  the  fallen  or  surviving 
combatants.  The  principal  Heraldic  officers  are  designated  Kings 
of  Arms  or  Kings  at  Arms,  and  the  novitiates  or  learners.  Pur- 
suivants. 

Heraldry  includes  the  knowledge  of  all  the  multifarious  duties 
devolving  on  a  herald.  At  first  ever}'  Knight  assumed  the  Arms  he 
pleased  without  consulting  his  sovereign  or  King  at  Arms,  and  the 
resulting  confusion  led  to  restraint  in  this  matter,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  V.  of  England,  limiting  the  use  of  Arms  to  those  who  ob- 
tained them  by  inheritance  or  as  a  grant  from  the  crown.  Colleges 
of  Heralds  grew  up,  and  the  visitations  or  processions  of  Heralds 
(A.  D.,  1528)  were  instituted  as  further  means  of  restraint. 

Hereditary  armorial  bearings  seem  to  have  been  ado]:)ted  in  the 
12th  century,  the  essential  principle  being  their  hereditary  charactei'. 
Before  hereditary  heraldry  supplied  the  charges  for  the  shield,  it 
Avas  usual  for  knights  to  leave  their  shields  blank  until  they  had 
achieved  some  deed  worthy  of  being  portrayed.  In  the  infancy  of 
hereditary  heraldrj^  the  armorial  shield  was  confined  to  Knights, 
and  was  given  only  by  princes  and  lords  paramount.  Subsequently, 
when  other  classes  became  important,  or  possessed  influence  in  the 
state,  arms  became  the  insignia  of  families  generally,  without  the 
degree  of  knighthood  being  necessary.  The  earliest  charges  appear 
to  refer  to  military  achievements,  deeds  of  courage,  and  other  per- 
sonal qualities,  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  later  to  surnames  after 
they  became  common. 

Passing  over  Arms  of  States,  Royal  Arms,  and  Arms  of  Commu- 
nities, we  need  in  this  connection  to  refer  only  to  Arms  of  persons 
and  families. 

Arms  of  persons  and  families.— These  became  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  personal  honor.  They  were  frequentl}'  granted  by  the 
sovereign  or  bj^  some  one  authorized  b}'  him.  The  assumption  of 
arms  by  private  persons  was  restrained  by  the  King  of  England  in 
1418.    The  crown  (in  England)  still  retains  the  power  of  granting 


arms,  notwithstanding  the  patents  granted  to  Kings  of  Arms  from 
very  early  times  to  the  present,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  granting 
of  supporters  to  commoners  and  of  permitting  persons  to  use  arms 
of  other  families  whose  property  they  maj-  inherit,  or  whose  mem- 
ory they  wish  to  preserve. 

The  Shield  (m.  herakhy,  escutcheon  or  scutcheon)  is  the  field  or 
ground  on  which  are  represented  the  figures  that  make  up  a  Coat  of 
Arms.  Shields  have  varied  much  in  form  at  different  periods— 21 
different  shapes  are  given  in  the  article  from  which  most  of  these 
notes  are  taken. 

B}^  tincture  is  meant  the  metals  and  colors  of  shields  and  their 
bearings:  Gold  is  or;  silver,  argerd;  blue,  azure;  red,  gules;  green, 
vert;  \)\\r]Ae,  perpure;  black,  sable;  orange  or  tawny,  fenny;  blood 
color,  sanguine. 

The  lines  used  in  arms  to  part  the  field  are  either  straight  or 
crooked:  Straight  lines  are  carried  evenly  through  the  escutcheon 
and  are  perpendicular  ]  ;  horizontal — ;  diagonal  dexter  "~\;  diag- 
onal sinister  .  Crooked  lines  are  the  engrailed,  like  saw  teeth 
with  round  points  down;  the  invected,  same,  points  up;  the  wari/, 
as  the  name  suggests;  the  embattled  or  crenelle,  resembling  the  out- 
line of  a  battlement;  the  nebule,  with  projections  resembling  the 
cross  section  of  a  T  rail:  the  regule,  with  square-like  oblique  pro- 
jections at  long  intervals;  the  indented,  like  saw  teeth  with  narrow 
bases;  the  dancette,  same  with  wide  bases;  the  dove-tail,  as  the  name 
suggests;  the  buttle  embattled  and  the  champaine,  not  easily  described 
without  a  figure.  These  lines  are  used  to  divide  the  field;  if  it  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  perpendicular  line  it  is  said  to  be 
parted  pefT  pale;  if  by  a  horizontal  line,  parted  per  f ess;  if  by  a  diag- 
onal dexter,  parted  per  bend;  if  b}'  a  diagonal  sinister,  parted  per 
bend  sinister;  if  the  field  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts  it  is  said 
to  be  quartered;  if  by  two  diagonal  lines,  dexter  and  sinister,  cross- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  field  it  is  said  to  he  parted  per  saltier. 

Charges. 
A  charge  is  whatever  is  contained  in  a  field.     All  charges  are  dis- 
tinguished bj'  the  names  of  honorable  ordinaries,  sub-ordinaries  and 
common  charges . 

Honorable  Ordinaries. 
The  chief— is  an  ordinary  determined  by  a  horizontal  line  (if  other 
than  straight,  so  stated)  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon 
and  contains,  in  depth,  one-third  of  the  field.  Its  diminutive  is  a 
filet  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  chief  and  stands  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  shield. 


Description. 
(Found  written  on  the  back  of  the  original.) 
He*  beareth  sable;   a  f esse  humette  between   three  bears,  heads, 
erased,  argent;  b}^  the  name  of  Breck. 

This  coat  of  arms  was  granted  to  Robert  Breck,  of  the  city  of 
Chester,  Gentleman  and  descends  to  that  name. 
Copy  from  Heraldry. 

Attest:  Sam.  Osborn. 

[Probably  written  at  Liverpool  or  Chester,  England,  about  1805.] 

Motto  from  Sir  John  Burke's  Dictionarj' — Firmiis  Maneo,  I  re- 
main constant. 


In  colors  the  shield  is  black  with  orange  border;  the  fess  humetty, 
orange;  the  bears' heads,  silver;  the  lion,  tawny;  back  portion  of 
the  helmet,  silver;  the  wreath  and  mantling,  red  and  orange;  the 
branches,  green. 


History. 
The  original  drawing,  in  colors,  of  this  coat  of  arms  from  which 


BRECK   COATS   OF   ARMS. 


Description. 

"Arms  of  Brecke"  as  given  in  "Sir  John  Burke's  Dictionarj- 
of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  British  Empire." 

If  colored  the  lion  would  be,  tawny;  the  white  ground,  ichite;  the 
horizonatally  lined  space,  blue;  the  inner  shield,  black  and  gold. 


History. 

The  above  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Breck  (son 
of  the  late  Lieutenant  Commander  Joseph  B.  Breck,  U.  S.  Navy), 
who  is  now  in  Europe,  procured  by  him  while  in  I^ondon;  no  fur- 
ther particulars  obtained. 
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surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  helmet  as  a  fillet  and  appears  to 
bind  the  lambrequin  close  to  the  helmet. 

The  crest — is  the  highest  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  coat  of 
arms;  it  was  placed  ui^on  the  helmet,  within  the  wreath;  it  does  not 
necessarily  have  any  allusion  to,  or  derivation  from  the  bearings  on 
the  shield. 

Crests  were  formally  marks  of  great  honor,  because  only  worn 
by  heroes  of  great  valor,  or  by  some  superior  military  commander, 
that  he  might  be  easily  distinguished  in  battle. 

The  f<rrollr— is  the  ornament  placed  below  the  shield  containing  a 
motto  or  short  sentence  alluding  thereto,  or  to  the  bearings,  or  to 
the  bearer's  name. 

Sit2:>porfe?'s — are  figures  standing  on  the  scroll  and  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  escutcheon,  so  called  because  they  seem  to  support  the 
shield. 

Some  of  the  Rules  for  Writing  Descriptions  of  Armorial 
Bearings. 

The  tincture  of  the  field  must  be  first  mentioned,  then  proceed  to 
principal  charges  which  possess  the  most  honorable  place  on  the 
shield,  such  as  fess,  chevron,  etc.;  always  name  that  charge  first 
which  lies  next  to  and  immediatel.y  upon  the  field. 

After  naming  the  tincture  of  the  field,  the  honorable  ordinaries  or 
other  principal  figures,  their  attributes  and  afterwards  their  metal, 
or  color  must  be  specified. 

When  an  honorable  ordinary,  or  some  one  figure  is  placed  upon 
another  it  is  always  to  be  named  after  the  ordinary  or  figure  over 
Avhich  it  is  placed,  with  the  expression  surtout  or  over  all. 

When  a  principal  figure  possesses  the  center  of  the  field  its  posi- 
tion is  not  to  be  expressed. 

Explanation  op  Some  Terms  Used. 
Erased — torn  off  leaving  jagged  edges. 
Humetty — applied  to  a  fess,  etc.,  which  is  cut  off,  nowhere  reaching 

the  edge  of  the  shield. 
InescAttcJieon — a  smaller  escutcheoon  borne  within  a  shield. 
Right  and  left— (dexter  and  sinister)  sides  of  a  shield  are  the  opijosite 

of  those  sides  as  to  the  person  facing  the  .shield, — that  is  his 

right  is  the  left  of  the  shield  and  his  left  the  right  of  the 

shield. 
Proper — The  natural  colors  of  animals,  plants,  birds,  etc.,  etc.,  are 

expressed  by  this  term. 


The,  pale — is  an  ordinary  of  two  perpendicular  lines  from  top  to 
base  of  the  shield  and  contains  the  third  middle  part  of  the  field. 
Its  diminution  is  pallet.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  diminu- 
tives {cotised)  called  also  endorsed. 

The  bend— is  formed  by  two  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief 
to  the  sinister  base  and  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field — the  bend 
sinister  is  the  same  formed  the  contrary  way. 

The  fess — is  an  ordinary,  produced  by  two  parallel  lines  across 
the  shield  horizontally  and  contains  the  third  part  thereof. 

The  bar — is  formed  by  two  similar  lines  containing  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field — there  may  be  more  than  one  bar  on  the  escutcheon. 

The  cross— is  an  ordinary  formed  as  its  name  suggests,  the  ex- 
tremities touching  or  not  the  edges  of  the  shield. 

The  saltier— is  an  ordinary  formed  by  the  bend  and  bend  sinistei- 
crossing  at  right  angles. 

Torteau — (pi.  torteaus  or  torteaux)  is  an  ordinary  in  the  form  of 
a  circular  disc  colored  red,  called  also  roundel  gules. 

Chevron — an  ordinary  representing  two  rafters  of  a  house  meeting 
at  the  top. 

And  others  in  great  variety. 

Sub-Ordinaries. 
Are  other  heraldic  figures  of  worthy  bearings,  such  as  the  annulet, 
the  lozenge,  the  shield  (or  inescutcheon),  etc.,  etc.,  less  commonly 
met  with. 

Comynon   Charges. 
These  are  of  great  variety,  natural  or  artificial — animals'  heads, 
war  implements,  ships,  keys,  celestial  bodies,  dragons,  etc.,  etc. 

External  Ornaments. 

Crowns,  coronets  and  mitres  need  not  be  more  than  mentioned 
here. 

The  helmet  is  placed  over  arms  as  a  mark  of  gentility;  open  faced 
with  bars  denotes  the  king  or  royal  family;  barred  in  profile  all  de- 
grees of  peerage;  direct  without  bars  and  a  little  open,  baronets  and 
knights;  side  standing  with  beaver  close,  esquires  and  gentlemen; 
but  these  rules  have  been  sometimes  varied  from. 

Mantling— or  lambrequin,  a  kind  of  scarf  or  streamer  which  be- 
came an  embellishment  of  the  helmet,  and  forms  a  species  of  scroll 
work,  flowing  from  the  helmet  ornaments  on  both  sides  of  the 
shield. 

Wreath — or  torse  is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  silk,  commonl}'  of 
the  first  two  colors  of  the  armorial  bearings,  twisted  together  and 


the  above  is  taken,  was  obtained  by  Capt.  Joseph  Breck  of  Little- 
ton. Mass.,  on  one  of  his  voyages  to  England,  and  a  copy  politely 
furnished  me  by  his  granddaughter,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Breck  (346  West 
56th  St.,  N.  Y.).  Unfortunately  there  is  little  of  history  with  it.  The 
city  of  Chester  is  but  16  miles  from  Liverpool;  Rainforth  (now 
Rainford)  but  10  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  Ashton  (now  Ashton- 
under-Lyne)  but  40  miles  from  Liverpool:  the  Brecks,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  were  not  numerous  in  England;  Ashton  and 
Rainforth  were,  we  know,  the  residence  of  our  ancestors  about  A. 
D.  1600;  we  may,  therefore,  infer,  from  the  fact  that  Capt.  Breck 
brought  this  home  as  his  coat  of  arms,  that  he  found  Robert  Breck 
of  Chester,  in  his  line  of  ancestry  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  in  ours. 
Capt.  Breck  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  in  his  copy  (the  original 
of  the  above)  he  took  for  a  crest  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  this 
I  have  replaced  in  the  above  cut  by  what,  from  Sir  John  Burke's 
Dictionarv,  I  think  to  be  the  original  crest. 


Description. 

(This  is  enclosed  in  branch  and  scroll  work  and  attached  to  the 
scroll  in  the  original.) 

He  beareth  Gules,  a  Chief  parted  per  bend  Sinister,  Indented,  Or 
and  Argent,  and  on  the  Second  and  on  the  Third  four  Torteuxes 
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of  the  first;  Crest— a  Dexter  Arm  Issuing  out   of   a  Wreath  i^rect 
holding  a  Sword  propei-;  by  the  Name  of  Breck. 

In  colors,  the  shield  is  red  with  gold  border;  upper  portion  of  the 
chief,  gold,  lower  portion,  silver;  vthe  torteaux,  red;  wreath  and 
mantling,  red  and  silver;  branches,  green;  back  portion  of  helmet, 
gold;  arm  of  crest,  red. 


History. 
The  original  of  this  coat  of  arms  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Wm. 
G.  Breck  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  very  kindly  furnished  me  a 
handsome  copy  in  colors.  He  received  it  from  the  great,  great, 
great  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck  of  Springfield  (born 
1713,  died  1784),  it  having  been  transmitted  from  him  to  her  by  in- 
heritance. No  further  history  of  it  has  been  obtained.  From  the 
high  character  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck  of  Springfield,  and  the 
anti(iuit3^  of  this  coat  of  arms,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  he  inher- 
ited it  form  his  English  Breck  ancestors,  who  are  also  in  our  line 
of  ancestry. 


Description. 

Field,  white;  chevron,  azure  with  a  fleur-de-lys  or;  nianllini 
1(1  wliitc;  crest  Dane  ]Ar,n,  proper. 


red 
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Htstoky. 
This  coat  of  arms  is  made  from  a  rough  etching  Iciiully  sent  me 
by  Mr.  William  Breck  of  South  Boston,  Mass.  (758  East  3d  Street), 
formerly  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  his  father  being  from  Banff  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  In  1840  3Ir.  Breck  made  research  in  Edinburgh 
for  a  Breck   coat   of  arms   and  obtained  the  above.      I  have  no 


further  particulars 


(No  drawing  yet  obtained.) 

Description  . 

"The  name  of  Breck  tirst  appears  in  the  year  1538,  but  as  Breck 
of  Breckenfels  in  Upper  Swabia,  but  within  twelve  years  after  you 
tind  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Breck  amongst  the  warriors, 
against  the  cities  of  Reutlingen  and  Urach,  and  those  being  at  the 
same  time  descendants  of  Breckenfels,  we  mu.st  take  as  the  progen- 
itors of  the  family.  One  branch  of  the  family  emigrated  to  Sweden 
in  the  year  1G21,  and  at  present,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
only  IT  of  the  name  are  residing  in  Germany.  They  received  their 
crest  in  the  30  years  war*— a  broken  anchor  upon  blue  ground,  and 
a  broken  chain  upon  white  ground  with  yellow  border.'' 

Certified : 

W.  VON   GAMINC4. 

Archivae  Stoeckle. 
Stuttgart,  27  Oct.,  1859. 


History. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  William  P.  Breck,  of  New  York  City 
(now  deceased),  sent  to  Germany  to  search  for  records  of  Brecks  in 
that  country  and  to  ascertain  the  family  crest,  supposing,  I  pre- 
sume, that  our  ancestors  went  from  that  countrj'  to  England.  The 
above  is  his  own  translation  of  the  certificate  he  received  which 
has  been  kindlj*  furnished  me  by  his  widow,  who  is  now  living  in 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
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